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* 1987-89 Japanese Trade Relations 


* Aid Policy Discussed 


91AF0212A Paris MARCHES TROPICAUX ET 
MEDITERRANEENS in French 
26 Oct 90 pp 2999-3003—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Text] In recent years, Japan has greatly increased its 
assistance to African countries to help them overcome 
their economic difficulties, in particular their structural 
food deficit and their debt burdens. Japan’s official 
development assistance (ODA) to Africa has increased 
sevenfold in 10 years. 


Japan’s Official Development Assistance 1978-88 


ODA Rise ODA/GNP APB* Rise 
(USS millions) (%) (%) (100 million yen) (%) 
1978 2,215 $5.5 0.23 4,663 21.9 
1979 2,638 19.1 0.26 5,78! 24.0 
1980 3,304 25.3 0.31 7,491 29.6 
1981 3,171 4.0 0.27 6,993 66 
1982 3,023 47 0.28 7,529 6.6 
1983 3,761 24.4 0.32 8,933 7.7 
1984 4,319 14.8 0.34 10,258 148 
1985 3,797 “12.1 0.29 9,057 11.7 
1986 5,634 48.4 0.29 9,495 48 
1987 7,454 32.3 0.31 10,782 13.5 
1988 9,134 22.5 0.32 11,705 8.6 
* [as published] 
Source: Diplomatic Bluebook 1989, Japan's Diplomatic Activities, Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Japan. 
Different T of Aid (1987) 
(in 100 million yen) 
Total Africa Percent 
General subsidies 1,358.5 483.3 35.6 
Fishing 97.0 15.6 16.1 
Disaster rehef 9.5 0s $.1 
Cultural activities 20.0 4) 20.3 
Total A 1,485.0 $03.5 33.9 
Food aid 168.5 77.6 46.1 
Food self-sufficiency 350.5 125.5 35.0 
Total B $27.0 203.1 38.6 
Total A + B 2,012.0 706.6 35.1 
Source: Japan's ODA 1988, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Japan, p 67. 7 
Africa’s Share of Total ODA ir 1987 
(in millions USS) 
Grants Technical Assistance Loans Total 
Total 1,154.06 1,067.24 3,026.53 $,247.63 
Africa 272.98 89.74 153.00 $15.72 
Percent 23.7 8.4 $.1 98 
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Principal retry mites ne - (1987) 

Sector Total Africa % of African Total 

Health 143.55 1.05 35.6 

Education and research 231.61 

Environment 279.35 121.05 43.3 

Agriculture 208.51 39.24 18.8 

Communications [roads] and 195.83 93.92 48.0 

transportation 

Nonproyect subsidies 221.0 221.0 100.0 

Total 11,279.85 476.26 37.2 


Source: Japan's ODA, 1988, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Japan, p 68. 


In 1987, Japan decided it would raise its nonproject 
subsidies to African countries, more specifically to the 
least developed countries (LCDs), to 500 million dollars. 
The countries of sub-Saharan Africa saw their debts rise 
following the economic crisis brought on by the second 
oil shock and decreasing resources due to falling com- 
modity prices. Solving these problems entails the adop- 
tion of structural measures. 


The goals sought under the new aid program are to trim 
debt, achieve equilibrium in the balance of payments, 
and provide support to structural adjustment policies. 


This aid has two primary characteristics: First, because it 
is nonproject aid, it can be directed to any sector. 
Second, the aid is not linked (whereas Japan all too often 
is thought of as a country preoccupied with promoting its 
own products). 


This aid is nonetheless subject to two controls: Imports 
crucia! to the structural adjustment policy require 
Japar s approval, and because of its lack of experience in 
Africa, purchases are made through the intermediary of 
the United Nations Development Program (UNDP) or 
Britain’s Overseas Development Agency (ODA). 


The countries eligible for such nonproject aid ave essen- 
tially the LCDs with a national per capita income of less 
than 790 US dollars (in 1984) and having a structural 
adjustment program. 


It must be recognized that at least two problems are associ- 
ated with this aid. First of all, its effectiveness is difficult to 
assess: Because it is considered emergency aid, the subsidy 
must be used within one year from the date on which it was 
actually granted. In addition, it must be coordinated with 
the aid made available by other countries. To the extent 
possible, this is done through such international organiza- 
tions as the World Bank and the Committee for Develop- 
mental Aid of the OECD. 


In June 1988, the Japanese Government set a goal for 
itself over the medium term: to provide a minimum of 
50 billion dollars in aid for the period 1988-92. 


Japanese International Cooperation Agency 


On | August 1974, Japan inaugurated an effective instru- 
ment for its aid to development: The Japanese International 
Cooperation Agency (JICA). It took over tasks previously 
handled by other agencies: The Overseas Technical Coop- 
eration Agency (OTCA), formed in 1962; the Japanese 
Emigration Service ({formed in] 1963), and the Japanese 
Foundation for Agricultural Development Abroad. In addi- 
tion, it entered into the recruitment and training of qualified 
technical cvoperation experts. 


JICA’s functions can thus be summed up as follows: 


* governmental technical cooperation; 

* program of nonreimbursable financial cooperation; 

¢ the assigning of overseas cooperation volunteers 
(JOCV); 

* investments and financing of development projects; 

* emigration service; and 

* recruitment and training of technical cooperation 
experts. 


To carry out these functions, JICA organizes a wide 
range of activities. 


On average, it welcomes 6,000 trainees every year, 
primarily from developing countries. Every year, it orga- 
nizes 250 training programs for them and directs 10 
training centers in Japan, offering programs in fishing 
and agriculture among others. Technical training courses 
organized in the interested countries are the final com- 
ponent in this vast human development effort. 


Between 1955 and 1988, Japan has sent more than 
23,000 experts overseas. Some work in connection with 
specific projects, while others are advisers at training 
centers and research institutes. This means that qualified 
personnel must be recruited and trained, some 900 
individuals every year, in fact. They are civil servants 
(aged 30 to 49) or specialists from private industry. To 
provide them with better training, an Institute of Inter- 
national Cooperation opened on | October 1983. 


Experts are sent to conduct studies on development with their 


local counterparts. The necessary equipment foi the projects 
selected may also be provided by Japan. In general, its 
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participation in a typical project entails all phases of assis- Aid to development mav cake the form of loans to 
tance from design to implementation and follow-up, private Japanese companies or technical cooperation. 
including the training of personnel and the installation of 
equipment. 

JICA is also responsible for assisting applicants for 
Nonreimbursable financia! cooperation [grants] is often | emigration and for emergency assistance to disaster 
general in nature, although more of it goes to the fishing victims. But one of its primary activities is to assign 
sector and to efforts to achieve self-sufficiency in food. Japanese overseas cooperation volunteers. 


RS Oe CO ee Soe Comttes 


(in 100 million yen 
1988 Total to 1988 
Loan Gran: Tech. Coop. Loan Grant Tech. Coop. 
Algeria 0.57 120.00 3.00 sol 
Angola 1.04 1.04 0.01 
Benin 7.34 0.40 44.04 1.54 
Botswana 0.12 49.00 0.71 5.60 
Burkina Faso 4.00 0.30 69.76 2.95 
Burundi 17.00 4.00 0.96 33.0 68.95 2.95 
Cameroon 6.59 0.42 95.88 23.71 $.09 
Cape Verde 1.00 0.16 33.18 2.42 
Central Afncan 9.27 0.90 6.00 76.67 4.54 
Repwhlic 
Chad 0.14 24.32 0.18 
Comoros 2.25 0.94 28.66 3.71 
Congo 0.11 2.40 0.42 
Djibouti 4.71 0.11 16.81 0.31 
Egypt 133.06 41.70 18.98 3,665.07 452.03 181.29 
Equatonal 0.17 5.63 0.32 
Guinea 
Ethiopia 14.38 3.33 37.00 96.05 43.04 
Gabon 3.16 055 6.43 0.74 412 
Gambia 1.50 1.50 35.57 4.23 
Ghana 230.66 22.46 7.69 469.57 208.25 80.72 
Guinea 10.00 12.40 0.79 121.50 80.74 20.09 
Guinea-Bissau 1.50 0.07 23.83 0.37 
Ivory Coast 2.74 10.16 1.94 $2.74 65.25 9.63 
Kenya 239.52 30.56 28.40 833.69 318.35 259.84 
Lesotho 0.75 0.05 9.59 0.55 
Liberia 9.47 4.28 68.50 63.49 31.36 
Libya 1.07 
Madagascar 21.14 41.39 1.76 270.81 166.27 20.92 
Malawi 10.37 6.53 168.77 70.24 63.56 
Mali 40.00 11.60 0.85 47.90 105.31 15.90 
Mauntania 3.23 5.00 0.02 39.23 $4.73 4.88 
Mauritius 6.75 3.02 16.74 31.64 11.34 
Morocco 16.17 12.08 11.35 274.06 60.68 65.87 
Mozambique 47.77 0.64 40.51 161.04 1.61 
Niger 20.52 8.00 32.00 214.83 23.12 
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Financial and Technical Cooperation With African Countries 
(in 100 million yen) (Continued) 
1988 Total to 1988 
Lean Grant Tech. Coop. Loan Grant Tech. Coop. 

Nigena 286.06 37.06 8.19 627 06 71.51 $5.44 
Rwanda 30.62 11.57 3.32 46.49 117.69 12.83 
Sao Tome and 3.53 0.32 14.30 0.66 
Principe 

Senegal! 41.00 46.58 12.40 66.00 253.58 51.69 
Seychelles 0.34 0.42 7.79 1.84 
Sierra Leone 8.16 0.49 1.71 49.31 6.42 
Somalia 13.72 0.86 66.06 156.05 7.95 
Sudan $8.16 4.98 107.42 $59.23 35.17 
Swaziland 0.04 2.16 13.21 
Tanzania 28.54 43.55 15.61 382.11 398.82 160.89 
Togo 19.00 8.00 0.22 44.00 $3.85 2.04 
Tunisia 0.47 3.34 305.50 1.78 38.70 
Uganda 7.76 0.47 10.08 68.62 13.17 
Zaire 25.29 3.3% 390.75 172.64 55.39 
Zambia 33.25 14.90 495.50 288.96 86.03 
Zimbabwe 14.88 3.20 66.36 108.97 14.03 


Nonreimbursable Financial Cooperation Program (1987) 


Country Project Expense 
(100 million yen) 
Benin Development of groundwater supply 472 
Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 200 
Burkina Faso Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KK-2) 200 
Burund: Equipment for public transportation improvement plan 700 
Supplies and equipment for increased food proauction (KR-2) 300 
Cape Verde Development of noncommercial fishing 453 
Central African Republic Construction of machinery repair shop [source unclear] 699 
Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 250 
Comoros Supplies and equipment for increased food proc uction (KR-2) 150 
Development of fishing 340 
Ethiopia Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 750 
Gambia Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 150 
Ghana Accra telephone network rehabilitation project $13 
Equipment for the improvement of regional medical care 105 
Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 400 
Guinea Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 400 
Guinea-Bissau Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 150 
Ivory Coast Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 250 
Kenya Equipment for drilling and dam construction project 710 
Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 800 
Liberia Improvement of electricity supply in Monrovia 692 
Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 200 
Madagascar Equipment for groundwater development in the northwest region 453 
Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 300 
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Nopreimbursable Financial Cooperation Program (1987) (Continued) 


Country Project Expense 
(100 million yen) 
Equipment for the improvemeat of the metropolitan refuse collection service 480 
Malawi Equipment for groundwater development 677 
Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 350 
Mali Agno: tural development in Raguineda 732 _ 
Sc ephes and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 300 
Mauritania Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 300 
Mozambique Supplies and equipment for .ncreased food production (KR-2) 900 
Equipment for the Beira Corridor project 400 
Nir Groundwater development 69! 
—_ Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 600 
Nigena Equ pment to expand transportation capacity for agncultural products 835 
‘Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 250 
Rwanda Equipment for groundwater development in the eastern region 178 
Supphes and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 300 
Equipment for the public transportation improvement program 800 
Senegal Construction of the radio and television broadcast house 990 
Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 600 
Rural water supply project 800 
Noncommercial fishin; development project 771 
Sierra Leone Rural water supply project 409 
Supplies a\.4 equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 150 
Equipment for harbor transport improvement 365 
Somalia Groundwater development project in Lower Shabelli 398 
Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 300 
Tanzania Ndungu agricultural development project 781 
. Improvement of power supply network in Dar Es Salaam 1,145 
Project to expard the medium-wave radio broadcasting network 715 
Improvement of post-harvest facilities $96 
Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 890 
Togo Equipment to improve the Lome refuse collection service 450 
Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 200 
Zaire Kimpese water supply project 725 
Equipment for the project to expand marketing of farm products 450 
Equipment for environmental improvement project 700 
Road improvement materials 655 
Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 700 
Zambia Project to improve the Lusaka water supply system 825 
Rural development project $30 
Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 900 
Zimbabwe _ Supplies and equipment for increased food production (KR-2) 200 


Source: JICA, 1988 Annual Report. 
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Implementation of the Equipment Supply Program (1987) 
Cour Ary F quipment 
_ (thousands of yen) 
Central Afncan Republic auto-mechanic training equipment 7,643 
public relations equipment 7,24) 
Ethiopia water loss prevention equ' pment 10,554 
Gamby, f.shing equipment 28,450 
Gaam health center equipment 6,542 
Kenya telecommunications equipment 13,889 
Malawi poultry rarsing equipment 38,716 
Mauntius equipment for animal health research 24,337 
Niger sampling equipment 56,349 
Nigena agncultural equipment 2,300 
Somalia refrigeration equipment for fishing catches 16,862 
Tanzania telephone maintenance equipment 21,817 
ship repair equipment 41,291 
Zaire vehicle repair equipment 35,192 
Zambia woodworking tools 10,543 
radio equipment for agncultural extension 47,901 
programs 
Zimbabwe mine safety equipment 7,302 
Source: JICA, 1988 Annual Report. 
Implementation of Technical Cooperation Centers Program (1987) 
Country Project Experts Assigned! Equipment ! 
(number of persons) (thousands of yen) 
Kenya Jomo Kenyatta Institute of Agri- 124 $41,181 
culture and Technology 
Kenya-NYS Center for Advanced » 
Training ir Engineering 
Senegai Japanese-Senegalese Center for 19 106,297 
Professional Training 
Zambia improved technical and profes- » 
sional training project 
|. Figures are cumulative since the beginning of project. 
Execution of the Medical and Health Cooperation Program (1987) 
Country Project Experts Assigned! : 1 Duration 
(number of persons) (thousands of yen) 
Ghana The Dr. Noguichi Com- 7 34,577 10/86-9/91 
memorative Institute 
Kenya Medical Research Insti- 44 118,474 $/85-4,/90 
tute of Kenya 
Nigena Jos University medical 175,097 7/82-7/87 
research 
Zambia University of Zambia 40 283,544 2/80-2/89 
School of Medicine 


1. Figures are cumulative since the beginning of project. 


Source: JICA, 1988 Annual Report. 
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Evolving Aid 


[Box, p 3001] 


Japanese aid revolves largely around the assignment of 


volunteers, experts, and trainees overseas: 


Trainees: There were 73,644 total trainee positions from 
1954 to 1987, including 4,779 (6.5 percent) for Africa; in 
1987, a total of 7,354, including 653 (8.9 percent) for 
Africa. 


Volunteers: There were a total of 8,089 from 1956 to 
1987, including 3,033 (37.5 percent) assigned to Africa: 
in 1987, a total of 2,654, including 945 (35.6 percent) 
assigned to Africa. 


Equipment: A total of 1,583 million yen were spent in 
1986 for 83 projects, including 391 million yen (24.7 
percent) for 18 projects in Africa. 


Experts posted overseas: There were a total of 23,108 
from 1955 to 1987, including 1,885 (8.2 percent) in 
Africa; in 1987, a total of 3,419, including 309 (9.0 
percent) of them in Africa. 


Development studies experts: a total o: 23,452 from 
1955 to 1987, including 2,752 of them assiened to 
Africa; in 1987, 6,465 in total, including 639 (9.9 per- 
cent) assigned to Africa. 


The Overseas Economic Cooperation Fund 


In 1989, Japan granted a total of 8,958 million dollars in 
overseas development assistance, becoming the top aid 
supplier among Western countries for the first time. The 
Overseas Economic Cooperation Fund (or OECF as it is 
known, after its acronym in English) handles “4 percent 
of this assistance or 3.9 million dollars, and 58 percent of 
bilateral aid. This means that 8.5 percent of the total aid 
provided by the member countries of the Committee for 
Developmental Aid passes through the OECF’s hands. 


Founded in 1961, the Fund provides direct financing on 
concessional terms to 70 countries through loans to 
foreign governments and to companies, at times 
acquiring company shares. In 1989, the portion it lends 
to African countries remained steady at 10.8 percent of 
the total and the OECF continued to grant loans to 
African countries through the intermediary of the Spe- 
cial Program of Assistance, a joint effort with the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and other 
industria\ized countries. These cofinancing operations in 
particular were expanded in 1989: 14 loans worth 223 
billion yen or 26.4 percent of the OECF’s total commit- 
ments were made through this channel, as compared 
with only 17.9 percent the preceding year. 


African Countries With J aed ee & Sesncate Ae 
n millions of USS) 
Country Amount % of Total 
Ghana 29.45 244 
Kenya 49.79 12.9 
Nigena 12.97 32.7 
Sao Tome and Principe 3.35 48.1 
Zambia $2.22 15.0 


To caie, the Fund has made loans to 3! African coun- 
tries for a cumulative total of 830.5 billion yen broken 
down into 174 commitments, the largest of which have 
gone to Egypt (279.6 billion), Kenya (123.9 billion) 
making Japan its largest aid donor in 1988, Nigeria (42.5 
billion), Ghana (46.9 billion), Zaire (42.9 billion), 
Tunisia (40.5 billion), Morocco (40.4 billion), and 
Zambia (32.2 billion), with Tanzania, Malawi, Madagas- 
car, and the others trailing far behind. 


In 1989 alone, the OECF granted 13 new loans worth a 
total of 68.7 billion yen to sub-Saharan countries. For 
Africa, the breakdown by sector is as follows: transpor- 
tation (32.9 percent), loans to the raw materials sector 
(26.5 percent), telecommunications (18.6 percent), irri- 
gation and flood control (5.9 percent), mining and man- 
ufacturing (5 percent), miscellaneous (4.8 percent), 


social services (2.7 percent), electricity and gas (2.3 
percent), agriculture, forestry, and fishing (1.3 percent). 


In Ivory Coast, 7.5 billion yen were granted in 1990 for 
the agricultural sector, in particular. In Kenya, a total of 
46 billion went toward the restructuring of the broad- 
casting company, a hydro-electric projyect, Mombassa 
Airport improvement, the Tana basin irrigation project, 
as well as financing for a road program and the refur- 
bishing of a cement factory. Madagascar was offered 2 
billion yen for rescheduling and Senegal 105 million, 
while in Malawi, the OECF supported the adjustment 
program in industry and commerce. In Morocco and 
Tunisia, structural adjustment loans of | 3 billion and 10 
billion yen, respectively, were awarde.’ in a cofinancing 
arrangement with the World Bank. Kescheduling was 
approved for Zaire and in Zimbabwe, 5 billion will be 
devoted to a telecommunications development project. 


In conclusion, it should be noted that in 1989 the OECF 
did not grant any loans or acquire any interests in private 
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companies ia Africa. In 1988, it participated in only one 
project (in Zimbabwe), as in 1986 (Nigeria), and in 1985 
(Libya). 


* Volunteer Program Abroad 
91AFC212B Paris MARCHES TROPICAUX ET 


MEDITERRANEENS in French 
26 Oct 90 p 3003—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Text] The Japanese Overseas Cooperation Volunteers 
(JOCV) department was created in 1965. At that time, it 
was managed by the ministry of foreign affairs and the 
Overseas Technical Cooperation Agency. When the 
latter was absorbed by JICA in 1974, the JOCV went 
with it. Since then, as of 1988, 8,000 volunteers had been 
sent to 44 countries. 


Volunteers are sent in response to specific requests by 
governments. The two-phase selection process is partic- 
ularly severe. Once selected, the volunteers must first 
complete a three-month training program in Japan. They 
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will then spend a month in France or Mexico in order to 
perfect their French or Spanish. Upon arrivai in their 
host countries, they usually spend one monih preparing 
for their c1signments by becoming acquainted with the 
language usd ealities of the country under ine guidance 
of the local office's staff. 


Volunteers generally serve for a period of two years. The 
government for which they work may request that their 
stay be extended by one year at a time. 


Volunteers are chosen on the basis of the following 

criteria: 

e Only young people possessing a skill useful to the host 
country are selected. Their skills are enhanced in 
intense preparatory training sessions prior to their 
departure. 

¢ Volunteers work in the host's countries public ser- 
vices in direct cooperation with the local population. 

e The projects carried out are compatible with the 
national development plan and the volunteers strive 
to pass their skills on to the individuals they work 
with. 

¢ The very wide range of volunteers’ skills (130 special- 
ties) makes it possible to respond to c2imost all the 
needs of the host countries. 


As of 31 March 1989, 1,805 Japanese volunteers were 
serving around the world, 566 of them in Africa. 


Volunteers in Africa 

Sectors* (see legend below) Totais 
Country 1 2 3 o 5 6 7 ® Mea Women 
Ethiopia 7 3 12 6 0 2 0 i 28 3 
Ghana 14 i 18 7 9 3 0 2 59 23 
Kenya & 0 15 13 0 3” 1 3 64 15 
Liberia i! 1 & 2 2 18 0 1 38 5 
Malawi 10 3 26 6 24 s 0 2 51 28 
Niger 6 0 1! l 1 6 2 i 22 6 
Rwanda 1 0 5 0 17 2 3 0 10 8 
Senegal 28 0 9 0 it 1 0 2 39 12 
Tanzania 21 4 18 15 3 3 0 3 60 7 
Zambia 23 2 14 6 14 1S 1 3 %6 22 
Total 129 14 134 56 82 125 7 8 427 139 
*Sectors of activity: 


8. Other 


Source: Department of Japanese Overseas Cooperation Volunteers, JICA 1989, pp 1G and 11. 
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* Import, Export Figures 
91AF0212C Paris MARCHES TROPICAUX ET 
MEDITERRANEENS in French 
26 Oct 90 pp 3004-3069—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Text] As requested by her Western trading partners, 
Japan has made a certain effort over the past two years ic 
reduce her trade surplus. From 80 billion US dollars in 
1987, Japan's surplus was scaled back to 64 billion in 


1989. The ratio of imports to exports also fell—so to 
speak—from 153.3 percent to 130.5 percent. 


This result was due essentially to an overall increase in 
Japan's imports of 33 percent in two yea‘s, primarily in trade 
with South America (+47 percent), Eurcze (+44 percent), 
North America (+41 percent), and Oceania (+40 percent). 
This increase enabled Japan to continue to expand its sales 
considerably in the rest of Asia (+22 percent) and ahove all, in 
Oceania (+37 percent), bat much more moderately in North 
America (+9 percent) anc! Europe (+17 percent). 


Table 1 
J "s Foreign Trade From 1987 io 1989 
_ (in trillions of yen) 
Regron imports Exports Percent of ( overage 
1987 1988 1989 1987 1988 1989 1987 1988 1989 
Asia 96 99 12.0 10.1 10.9 124 105 110 103 
Eun pe 17 44 $3 7 77 a3 192 177 155 
North $8 68 8.2 138 31 146 237 193 178 
Amenca 
South 0.6 08 0.9 0.5 0.4 04 79 $2 $1 
Amenca 
Afnca 06 06 04 08 08 0.7 146 141 125 
Oceania 14 1.6 2.0 1.0 11 14 72 65 70 
Total 21.7 24.0 29.0 33.3 339 378 153 141 Iss 
Table 1 The trend in Japan's trade with Africa contrasted sharply 
_ with the overall trend in Japan's foreign Bp wade. ae 
"s Foreign T African continent practically did not it from 
Percent Chenge Botmeen 1987 and 1989 Japan's increase in imports (+2.2 percent as compared with 
Region Imports Exports the average of +33.3 percent). Japan's purchases diminished 
tale 7348 =v considerably (-12.1 percent) instead of rising moderately, 
— while continuing to outpace sales by a wide margin. 
Europe +438 +16.5 
“aan - Japan's trade surplus with Africa fell from 260 billion 
weet Aeneas = yen to 150 billion. The ratio of imports to exports 
South Amenca +47.2 -3.9 dropped from 146.3 to 125.1 percent. 
Aniee oes fa. Of course, Africa’s share in Japan’s foreign trade diminished 
Oceania +39.9 +37.4 once again, falling by 0.6 of a point or about 20 percent. 
<——— =: at When trade with South Africa is excepted, it can be seen 
that the African continent accounted for only 0.8 percent of 
Japan's imports in 1989 and only 1.4 percent of her exports. 
Table 2. 
Japan's Trade With Africa From 1987 to 1989 
(in billions of yen) 
Year Imports F xports Serples Percent of Coverage 
Amoent Share Amount Share 
1987 $81 2.7 850 26 269 146.3 
1988 $51 2.2 777 23 226 141.0 
1989 $97 2.1 747 2.0 150 125.1 
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Imports While, in general terms, Japaii’s imports from Africa recov- 
ered in 1989 what they had lost in 1988, returning more or 
less to the level achieved in 1987, contradictory trends 
Trends emerged among the various categories of products. 
Table 3. 
Japan's Inger From Act ogy 
Product Change Coestry 
Copper +2,033 Zimbabwe +105 
Cotton +58 Sudan +8) 
iron and steel +57 Zambua +49 
Wood +36 Morocco +33 
Fish, crustaceans +4! Gabon +31 
Nonmetallurgica! minerals +31 Canary Islands +26 
Met illurgical ores +21 Mauntania +23 
Sugar +10 Ethiopia +21 
Grains 0 Algena -3 
Aluminum 0 Ghana “Hl 
Paper pulp 0 South Afnca -15 
Coff- ts 42 Zaire -18 
Fr 42 Madagascar 49 
4 and cocoa products ver Egypt 50 
\ 
Various nov ‘errous metals ae ) 
Precious stones and metals $ 
All products os All countnes +3 


Large increases were registered in purchases of sugar 
(+10 percent), metallurgical ores (+21 percent), nonmet- 
allurgical minerals (+31 percent), fish and crustaceans 
(+41 percent), wood (+56 percent), iron and steel (+57 
percent), cotton (+58 percent), and most of all, copper, 
imports of which had been insignificant in 1987. 


In contrast, reductions were noted in shipments of 
siimulants (-12 percent), fuels (-12 percent), cocoa (-30 
percent), wool (-30 percent), various nonferrous metals 
(-33 percent), and most of all, in precious stones and 
metals (-64 percent). 


The only stable imports were grains, aluminum, and 
paper pulp. 


These contradictory trends worked to the advantage of 
certain African suppliers and to the disadvantage of others. 
The countries that benefited were by then: Ethiopia (+21 
percent), Mauritania (+23 percent), the Canary Islands 
(+26 percent), Gabon (+31 percent), Morocce (+33 per- 
cent), Zambia {+49 percent), Sudan (+67 percent), and 
Zimbabwe (+107 percent) [as published; 

between las, two fig res ard table 3 figures]. 


The courtries that suffered were: Algeria (-3 percent), 
Ghana (-11 percent), South Africa (-15 percent), Zaire 
(-18 percent), Madagascar (-19 pero:nt}, and most of all, 
Egypt (-50 percent). 


Leading Imported Products 


oy A 987 and '°89, certain changes occurred 
the categories of products imported by Japan 
from Africa (see Table 4). 
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Table 4. 
Japan’s Leading Imports From Africa 
Product % of African Imports % of Total Imports 
(billions of yen) 

1987 1988 1989 1987 1988 1989 1987 1983 1989 
Precious stones and metals 117 52 42 20 9 7 10.9 4.3 3.4 
Fuels 86 99 76 15 18 13 1.5 2.0 1.3 
Fish and crustaceans 69 81 97 12 15 16 6.4 6.6 7.8 
Metallurgic ores 42 42 51 7 8 9 5.8 49 5.3 
Iron and steel 35 40 $5 6 7 9 7.7 6.7 7.9 
Grains 23 5 23 4 l + 5.5 1.0 3.9 
Cotton 19 23 30 3 4 5 6.4 15 8.8 
Nonmetallurgic minerals 16 18 21 3 3 ~ 9.4 9.3 8.6 
Coffee, tea, spices 16 14 14 3 3 2 11.6 11.1 10.1 
Sugar and sweets 11 11 12 2 2 2 16.7 13.8 12.5 
Cocoa and cocoa products 10 8 7 2 I l 18.4 16.3 13.2 
Wool 10 9 7 2 2 1 4.4 3.1 2.3 
Aluminum 9 11 9 2 2 2 1.9 1.4 0.8 
Various nonferrous metals 9 9 6 2 2 1 27.9 19.1 12.0 
Wood 9 12 14 2 i 2 0.4 1.0 0.9 
Paper pulp 8 7 8 l 1 I 3.3 2.6 2.3 
Copper 3 $3 64 0 10 11 0 27.3 24.0 
Other products 89 57 61 14 10 10 NA NA NA 
Total 581 $51 $97 100 100 100 27 2.2 2.1 


Moving out ahead of precious stones and metals and 
fuels, the leading category of import was fish and crus- 
taceans with 16 percent of the total (as compared with 12 
percent in 1987). As usual, the primary suppliers of this 
category were the Canary Islands, Morocco, and Mauri- 
tania, although 17 other African countries also helped to 
supply the Japanese market with fish and crustaceans. 


Fuels returned to second place in 1989 from first in 
1988, but their 13-percent share of the total represented 
a decline from their 1987 share (15 percent). Japan 
nonetheless imported 5.6 million metric tons of coal 
from South Africa in 1989, while importing only 6 
million kiloliters of crude oil from Africa (5.9 from 
Angola and 0.1 from Gabon). 


Imports of copper, which had been insignificant in | 987, 
claimed third place in 1989. 160,000 metric tons of 
copper were imported, primarily from Zambia 
(146,000), with South Africa (9,000) and Zaire (5,000) 
trailing far behind. 


The iron and steel category, consisting primarily of 
ferro-alloys from South Africa for the most part, and to 
a lesser extent, Zimbabwe, rose from fifth to fourth place 
(9 percent as compared with 6 percent). 


Although unable to retain fifth place, metallurgic ores 
also experienced an increase (from 7 percent to 9 per- 
cent). In 1989, the following quantities were unloaded in 
Japanese ports: 


e 5.5 billion metric tons of iron ore supplied by Liberia 
(0.2), Mauritania (0.4), and South Africa (4.9); 

¢ 900,000 metric tons of manganese ore from Ghana 
(49,000), Gabon (66,000), and South Africa (nearly 
800,000); 

¢ 670,000 metric tons of chrome ore from Madagascar 
(73,000) and South Africa (593,000);and 

¢ a slight amount of Guinean bauxite. 


Precious stones and metals (diamonds, gold, platinum, 
etc.) fell from first to sixth place with only 3 percent of 
the total as compared with 20 percent in 1987 and 9 
percent in 1988. As usual, South Africa supplied almost 
all of this category. 


By themselves, the six categories mentioned above rep- 
resented almost two-thirds of Japan’s imports from 
Africa. That is an indication of how marginal the 
remaining categories are. However, some stand out 
among them: 


* cotton amounting to 79,000 metric tons (23,000 from 
Sudan, 17,000 from Egypt, 15,000 from Ivory Coast, 
and 6,000 from Chad); 

¢ grains, almost entirely from South Africa; 
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* nonmetallic minerals (530,000 metric tons of phos- 
phate: 60,000 from Senegal, 230,000 from Morocco, 
and 240,000 from South Africa); 

* coffee amounting to only 37,000 metric tons, pur- 
chased primarily from Ethiopia (13,200), Uganda 
(5,300), Cameroon (5,100), and Tanzania (4,200); 

¢ South African sugar (329,000 metric tons); 

* cocoa beans (30,600 metric tons, 29,800 of them from 
Ghana);and 

* semiprocessed cocoa products (only 1,400 metric 
tons, almost entirely supplied by Ivory Coast). 


Africa’s Share 


While, overall, Africa’s share of Japan’s imports fell to 
2.1 percent in 1989, Africa nonetheless retained a sizable 
share of imports of certain products. Among them are 
the following: 


* cocoa beans (69 percent) 
chrome ore (64 percent) 
cobalt (62 percent) 
manganese ore (56 percent) 
raw copper (33 percent) 
phosphates (33 percent) 
ferro-alloys (32 percent) 
sugar (18 percent) 

nickel (17 percent) 


Africa played a more marginal role in supplying Japan 
with raw coffee (13 percent), tobacco leaves (10 percent), 
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raw cotton (10 percent), fish (8 percent), coal (5 percent), 
iron ore (4 percent), tea (4 percent), semiprocessed cocoa 
products (3 percent), and even in crude oil (3 percent). 


Generally speaking, except for fish, iron and steel, cotton 
and copper, the African countries lost market share 
between 1987 and 1989 as shown in Table 4. 


Japan's Leading African Suppliers 


South Africa, despite a marked reduction in its share 
from 47 to 57 percent, remained the primary African 
supplier to Japan to which it sold practically as much as 
all the other countries combined. 


Zambia, thanks to its copper sales, easily held on to 
second place. Moreover, she was able to improve her 
percentage from 7 percent to 10 percent. 


Behind these two indisputable leaders, Egypt and Algeria 
lost their places to Morocco (5 percent) and Mauritania 
(4 percent). 


Algeria was even overtaken by Zimbabwe. Egypt fell to 
eight place, behind the Canary Islands. 


The other countries played a much more marginal role. 
However, Mention should be made of the gains achieved 
by Sudan (thanks ww cotton), Ghana (thanks to cocoa), 
and Gabon. Also to be mentioned are the declines 
experienced by Zaire and Madagascar and the steadiness 
of Ethiopia. 


Table 5. 
Japan’s Leading African Suppliers 
Country Amount Share (%) Rank 
(billions of yen) 
1987 1988 1989 1987 1988 1989 1987 1988 1989 

South Africa 328 248 280 57 45 47 1 1 1 
Zambia 40 50 60 7 9 10 2 2 2 
Egypt 32 30 16 6 5 3 3 4 8 
Algeria 23 40 22 4 7 4 4 3 6 
Morocco 22 27 29 4 5 5 5 5 3 
Mauritania 21 24 26 4 4 4 6 6 4 
Canary Islands 14 12 18 3 2 3 7 . 7 
Zimbabwe 12 20 25 2 a 4 x 7 5 
Ghana 1! 10 10 2 2 2 9 9 10 
Zaire 9 9 2 2 i i0 10 13 
Madagascar 7 6 1 1 1 11 13 14 
Ethiopia 6 7 1 1 1 12 12 12 
Sudan 6 s 12 1 1 2 13 11 “ 
Gabon 6 4 . 1 1 1 14 14 11 
Other countries 44 56 6° 7 11 12 

Total 581 551 $97 100 100 100 
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Trends 


In general terms, as mentioned earlier, Japan’s exports to 
Africa underwent steady erosion between 1988 and 
1989. To a large extent, this phenomenen was the result 
of a decline in automobile sales (-16 percent) and in 
maritime transportation (-28 percent), despite a resump- 
tion of sales noted in the latter last year. Declines were 
also noted in shipments of manmade textiles (-37 per- 
cent), electrical equipment (-9 percent) and even in 
miscellaneous goods (-19 percent). 


Exports of iron and steel products and of precision and 
optical instruments remained stable. The only gains 
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registered—and they were considerable—were in ship- 
ments of mechanical appliances and machinery (+24 
percent) and in rubber products (+31 percent). 


All of Japan’s primary African clients bought less. The 
percent decrease ranged from -13 percent (South Africa) 
to -40 percent (Libya), with the others falling in between 
them: -18 percent (Egypt), -26 percent (Nigeria), and -31 
percent (Liberia). 


Smaller markets also tightened up. In particular, this was 
the case in Ivory Coast (-31 percent), Cameroon (-42 
percent), and Ethiopia (-53 percent). 


A certain degree of stability was noted with regard to Kenya, 
Tanzania, Sudan, Mauritius, Ghana, and Morocco. 


The only African clients to increase their intake of Japanese 
products were the Canary Islands (+14 percent), Zaire (+28 
percent), and most of all, Algeria (+41 percent). 


Table 6. 
Percent change between 1987 and 1989 
Product Charge Coantry Change 
Manmade textiles -37 Ethiopia -53 
Maritime transport -28 Cameroon -42 
Miscellaneous products -19 Libya -40 
Automotive vehicles -16 Ivory Coast 31 
Electrical equipment 9 Liberia 31 
Iron and steel products 0 Nigeria 26 
Optical and precision instr. nents 0 Egypt 18 
Mechanical appliances and +24 South Africa 13 
machinery 
Rubber goods +31 Ghana 0 
Kenya 0 
Morocco 0 
Mauritius 0 
Sudan 0 
Tanzania 0 
Canary Islands +14 
Zaire +28 
Algeria +41 
All products -12 All countries -12 
Leading Export Products acquired in 1988. Three-fourths were purchased by 


Despite the decline noted in 1989, automotive vehicles 
remained Japan's leading export to Africa. Their per- 
centage of the total (31 percent) represented a very slight 
decline in relation to 1987 (32 percent). For the most 
part, they were purchased not only by South Africa (33 
percent), but also by Kenya, the Canary Islands, Zambia, 
Tanzania, Algeria, Sudan, Egypt, Nigeria, and Zaire. 


Mechanical appliances and machinery (18 percent of the 
total in 1989) retained the second place ranking they had 


South Africa (46 percent), Egypt (12 percent), Algeria (9 
percent), and Nigeria (8 percent). 


Maritime transport (13 percent in 1989) fell from second 
to third place. Liberia was almost the only client, pur- 
chasing 94 percent. 


Despite a slight drop in 1989, shipments of electrical 
equipment (12 percent) followed closely on the heels of 
maritime transportation, after having surpassed it in 
1988. With the four principal clients (South Africa, 
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Egypt, Algeria, and Nigeria) accounting for only two- 
thirds of sales, the geographic diversity of the markets 
for electrical equipment was slightly greater than for 
mechanical appliances and machinery. 


Fifth position went to iron and steel products, which showed 
remarkable stability. Apart from South Africa, Egypt, and 
Nigeria, they were bought primarily by Libya and Kenya. 


Shipments of optical and precision instruments, half of 
which went to South Africa and 15 percent to Egypt, also 
showed great stability, although they remained marginal 
in their share of the total. 
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Following close behind in 1989 were shipments of 
rubber goods thanks to orders from South Africa (30 
percent), Algeria (24 percent), and Egypt (20 percent). 


Manmade textiles, by contrast, interested only a limited 
number of countries. Among them were South Africa, 
Egypt, Algeria, Libya, and Senegal. 


It should be noted that musical instruments have prac- 
tically disappeared from the list of leading export prod- 
ucts due, it seems, to a change in nomenclature. 


Table 7. 
Japan’s Leading Exports to Africa 
Product Amount % of Exports to Africa % of Total Exports 
(billions of yen) 

1987 1988 1989 1987 1988 1989 1987 1988 1989 
Automotive vehicles 275 274 231 32 35 31 3.1 3.5 2.7 
Maritime transport 131 61 94 16 8 13 20.4 12.1 15.5 
Mechanical appliances 111 132 138 13 17 18 1.8 1.9 1.7 
and machinery . 
Electrical equipment 96 95 87 11 12 12 1.7 1.2 1.0 
Iron and steel 60 60 60 7 8 8 2.8 2.7 2.5 
Musical instruments 21 5 2 3 1 0 1.1 0.8 1.8 
Optical and precision 21 22 22 2 3 3 1.2 1.2 1.0 
instruments 
Manmade textiles 19 13 12 2 2 2 3.3 2.7 2.4 
Rubber goods 16 27 21 2 3 3 4.3 5.8 3.9 
Other products 99 88 80 12 il 10 NA NA NA 
Total 850 777 747 100 100 100 2.6 2.3 2.0 
Africa’s Share South Africa retained a vast lead over the others with a 


Table 7 shows thai Africa accounts for a small share of 
Japan’s exports except in maritime transportation (15.5 
percent). 


Africa’s average share (2 percent) was very slightly 
surpassed in manmade textiles (2.4 percent), iron and 
steel products (2.5 percent), automotive vehicles (2.7 
percent) and most of all, in rubber goods (3.9 percent). 


By contrast, Africa’s share was markedly more marginal 
in mechanical appliances and machinery (1.7 percent), 
electrical equipment (1 percent) and in optical and 
precision instruments (1 percent). 


We note that for all the abovementioned product cate- 
gories, Japan’s African market diminished in size over 
the past two years. 


The Leading African Clients 


Japan’s three top-ranking clients in Africa remained the 
same between 1987 and 1989. 


share that continued to exceed 30 percent. As in previous 
years, South Africa was followed by Liberia (12 percent) 
thanks to ship sales, and by Egypt (9 percent). 


Algeria (6 percent) captured fourth place from Nigeria (5 
percent) as a result of her large purchases of capital 
goods. 


The Canary Islands (4 percent) moved ahead of Kenya (4 
percent) which took seventh place, and ahead of Libya (4 
percent) which feli from fifth to eighth. 


None of the remaining countries exceeded a 2-percent 
share. 


Countries that improved their rankings were Sudan 
(from 13th to 9th), Tanzania (from | 1th to 10th), Mau- 
ritius (from 14th to 11th), Zaire (from 17th to 12th), 
Ghana (from 15th to 14th), and Morocco (from 16th to 
a tie for 14th). Those which “lost ground” were Ethiopia, 
Ivory Coast, and Cameroon. 
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Table 8. 
Japan's Leading African Clients 
Country Amount Share (%) Rank 
(billions of yen) 
1987 1988 1989 1987 1968 1989 1987 1988 1989 
South Africa 269 262 234 32 34 3 ! 1 1 
Libena 134 72 92 16 . 12 2 3 2 
Egypt 79 62 65 . 8 . 3 4 3 
Nigeria 50 40 37 6 5 5 4 5 5 
Libya 43 78 26 5 3 4 5 2 8 
Kenya 30 29 29 4 4 4 6 7 7 
Algena 29 28 4! 3 5 6 7 x 4 
Canary Islands 29 32 33 3 4 4 + 6 6 
Ethiopia 17 . 8 2 1 1 4 14 16 
Ivory Coast 13 10 4 2 1 1 10 7 13 
Tanzania 13 12 13 2 2 2 i 9 10 
Cameroon 12 6 7 1 i 1 12 17 17 
Sudan 12 13 1 1 2 13 12 4 
Mauritius 1! 12 1 1 2 14 13 i 
Ghana 8 7 8 1 1 1 15 16 14 
Morocco 7 10 1 1 1 16 10 14 
Zaire 7 8 1 1 1 17 is 12 
Other countries 87 95 103 10 18 13 
Total 850 777 747 100 100 100 
The Balance of Trade Certain changes, however, were favorable from Japan's 


The contraction in Japan's trade surplus with Africa 
between !987 and 1989 was the product of the following 
trends: 


¢ a lowering of the surpluses traditionally posted in 
trade with Liberia, Libya, and Nigeria, as well as with 
Ivory Coast, Ethiopia, Sudan, and Tanzania; and 
increased deficits with Gabon, Morocco, Mauritania, 
and most of all, Zambia and Zimbabwe. 


point of view. For example: 


Surpluses either rose or remained steady in trade with 
Algeria, the Canary Islands, Egypt, and Mauritius. 
Deficits with Ghana, Madagascar, and above all, 
South Africa, [declined]. 

After posting a deficit in 1987, trade with Cameroon 
and Zaire posted a surplus. 


Table 9. 
Japan’s Trade Balance With Africa 
Country Deficit Sarplus 
1987 1988 1989 1987 1988 1989 
Algeria 12 6 6 
Cameroon 10 4 4 
Canary Islands 15 19 is 
Egypt 47 32 49 
Ethiopia 11 l 
Gabon 2 3 2 
Ghana 3 3 1 
Ivory Coast 10 7 a 
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Table 9. 
Japan's Trade Balance With Africa (Continued) 
Country Deficit Sarptes 
1987 1988 1989 ree | 1988 1989 
Kenya 28 ) 27 26 
Libena 131 67 90 
Libya 43 17 26 
Madagascar 5 3 3 
Mauntania 21 23 25 
Mauntius 1 8 i 
Morocco 1S 17 21 
Nigena 49 39 % 
South Africa 59 46 12 
Sudan 5 2 
Tanzania id 9 9 
Zaire 2 1 
Zambia 35 Al 47 
Zimbabwe 9 15 19 
Other countries 4 35 22 
Africa 265 226 iso 
Japan’s Automotive Exports 5.8 million vehicles (cares, trucks, and buses) in 1989. as 
compared with 6.! million in 1988. Of that total, nearly 
According to the Japan Automobile Manufacturers  !20,000 vehicles were shipped to Africa. 
Association, Inc., Japan exported a worldwide total of 
Japan’s Automotive Exports to Africa 
Country Cars Trecks Buses Total 
Algena 401 3,681 19 4,101 
Angola $03 494 132 1,129 
Benin 25 102 i 128 
Botswana 0 1,847 20 1,867 
Burkina Faso 58 234 34 326 
Burundi 174 451 184 809 
Cameroon 1,279 1,496 363 3,138 
Canary Islands 7,728 4,359 0 12,087 
Cape Verde 3 6 9 
Central African Republic 176 225 60 461 
Ceuta & Melilla 369 49 0 418 
Chad 31 276 13 320 
Comoros 35 26 6 67 
Congo $12 365 77 954 
Djibouti 209 285 $2 546 
Egypt 508 7,381 309 8,198 
Equatorial Guinea 4 9 0 13 
Ethiopia 72 $92 46 710 
Gabon 1,550 1,274 84 2,908 
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Japan's Automotive Exports to Africa (Continued) 

Country Cars Teacks Buses Tol 
Gambia 50 168 13 231 
Ghana $19 1,372 159 2,050 
Guinea 134 227 7 368 
Guinea-Bissau 3 8 Nl 22 
Ivory Coast 2,182 1,328 74 3,584 
Kenya 3,350 7,101 1,217 11,668 
Lesotho 3 7 0 10 
Libena 219 283 13 515 
Libya 1,341 1,593 113 3,047 
Madagascar 205 584 83 872 
Malawi 303 442 46 791 
Mal: 41 245 13 299 
Mauntania 93 191 13 297 
Mauntus 1,305 880 112 2,297 
Morocco 75 1,496 <9 1,630 
Mozambique 298 1,008 70 1,376 
Narubia 0 446 120 $66 
Niger 134 $81 1 726 
Nigena 604 1711 486 2,801 
Reunion 1,849 725 12 2,586 
Rwanda 198 411 178 787 
Saint Helena 189 0 0 189 
Sao Tome and Principe 4 2 0 6 
Senegal 410 508 37 955 
Seychelles 438 155 10 603 
Sierra Leone 11! 228 10 349 
Somalia 21 78 10 109 
South Afnca 1,262 19,804 1,780 22,846 
Sudan 1,226 1,890 126 3,242 
Swaziland 0 288 60 348 
Tanzania $32 1,680 257 2.469 
Togo 353 $32 173 1,058 
Tunisia $7 606 117 780 
Uganda 222 628 56 906 
Zaire 1,094 1,275 323 2,692 
Zambia 1,114 2,486 343 3,943 
Zimbabwe 1,954 2,435 $9 4,448 
Total 35,530 76,554 7,571 119,655 


Source: Japan Automobile Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


Sogo Shosha 
[Box, p 3009} 


operated by a family (usually a great lord's), the Sogo 
Shosha in time became an essential link in the develop- 
ment and expansion of the Japanese economy. 


The Sogo Shosha (literally, general trade companies) 


have existed since the Edo era (17th-19th centuries). 
From their origins as nothing more than trading houses 
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As simple family businesses, they prospered and diver- 
sified their activities to such an extent that they gave rise 
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to new types of business organizations comparable to the 
trusts and holding companies born in the West. 


The history of Mitsubishi, currently one of the five 
biggest companies in Japan, is quite revealing. 


Early in the Meiji era (1868-1913), Yataro Iwasaki, a 
member of the sumurai family in Tosa (now the prefec- 
ture of Kochi on the island of Shikoku), founded a 
shipping company, naming it Mitsubishi (the three dia- 
monds) after the emblem of the Iwasaki family. 


Following World War II, under pressure from the United 
States, the Japanese government adopted a series of 
legislative measures in 1946-47 aimed at dismantling the 
“great family businesses’ (Zaibatsu), which were 
accused of kindling Japan’s bellicose expansionism. 


A purely family business, Mitsubishi was therefore reor- 
ganized into more or less autonomous branches (bank- 
ing, insurance, shipping, manufacturing, etc.) but never- 
theless retained the “family spirit of old times.” In this 
new arrangement, Mitsubishi Shoji (the Sogo Shosha) is 
coordinator, prospector of markeis, and promoter. 


The eight large Sogo Shosha now existing in Japan have 
opened some 150 liaison offices in at least 20 Africa 
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companies. For example, Mitsubishi is present in 12 
African countries; Sumitomo in !2; Marubeni in 14; 
Nissho in 11; Nichimen in 7; and Kanematsu in 7. Fifty 
other Sogo Shosha of a smaller size are also represented 
on the African continent. 


* Private Sector Assistance 
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[Text] While Japan’s official assistance to Africa is 
somewhat on the rise, that does not seem to be the case 
of Japanese private investment on the African continent, 
with the exception of South Africa. However, certain 
countries—isolated “pockets” such as Egypt, Nigeria, 
Tanzania, and Nigeria—are able to attract the interest of 
Japanese businessmen. 


In 1961, the Nishizawa and Maruzen conglomerates 
acquired large amounts of shares in textile enterprises in 
Nigeria and Tanzania: 57.4 percent of Afprint Ltd. and 
40 percent of Tanzania Textile, respectively. Since then, 
Nigeria has become Africa’s largest repository of private 
Japanese interests with 25 Japanese investors in automo- 
bile manufacturing, mining and processing of ores, as 
well as in the home appliance sector (see Table 1). 


Table 1. 
Main Sectors of Japanese Investment in Nigeria 
Sector Japanese Investor Local Company Total Capital 
% of capital (in millions of naira) 
Automobile manufacturing Honda (30) Honda Nigeria 4.5 
Yamaha (17.5) and Mitsui (17.5) Yamaha Manufacturing 5.0 
Mining and processing of ores Itochu (24) Galvanizing Industries Ltd. 5.0 
NKK (19) and Marubeni (19) Pioneer Metal Products Co. 3.0 
Kawatesfu (10) Rolled Steel Products 3.0 
Kyosei (11) and Nisso Iwai (8.57) | Continental Iron & Stee! 3.5 
Home appliances Sanyo (20) and Marubeni (10) Sanyo Nigeria 2.0 
Sumitomo (40) Sumalco Ltd. 10.0 
Fujikvira (35) and Mitsui (5) Fujikura Nigeria 0.3 


Source: Toyo Keizai 1989. 


Egypt holds a distant second place with eight Japanese 
investors involved not only in the abovementioned sec- 
tors but also in banking as (see Table 2). Next come 


Tanzania and Ivory Coast with seven companies, Kenya 
with five, Ethiopia, Zaire and Zambia with four, and 
Sudan, Gabon and Uganda with three. 


Table 2. 
Investments in Banking and Insurance 
Country Japanese Investor Lecal Company Capital 
(% of capital) (in millions) 
Egypt Mitsui Bank (2.63) Misr International Bank SA 15 US dollars 
Congo Japan Long Credit Bank (10) Banque Interna-Congo 100 CFA! francs 
Zaire Japan Long Credit Bank (0.31) Societe financiere de develop- 250 zaires 
and Bank of Tokyo (0.14) ment 
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Table 2. 
Investments in Panking and Insurance (Continued) 
Country Japanese Investor Local Company Capital 
(% of capital) (in millions) 
Mitsui Bank (10) City Bank Zaire 0.25 zaires 
Nigeria Taisho Marine Insurance (15) Fire Equity & General Insurance 1 naira 
Co 
Zambia Bank of Tokyo (1), Mitsui (0.2) Development Bank of Zambia 11 kwacha 
and Mitsubishi (0.2) 


1. African Financial Community 


Source: Toyo Keizai 1989. 


Between 1959 and 1988, Japanese investors were prima- 
rily interested in textiles (in five countries), fishing 
(seven countries), metallurgy (five countries), home 
appliances and electronics (five countries), and in indus- 
trial chemicals (five countries). (See Tables 3 to 8.) 


Nonetheless, about 10 percent of shares in the Kenana Sugar 
Co. in the Sudan are jointly held by Kyoei & Nisho Iwai, two 
agro-industry giants. Similarly, in Swaziland, Mitsui owns 
3.7 percent of the capital in Royal Swaziland Sugar Corp. 


In Kenya, where relatively large numbers of Japanese 
nationals reside, two conglomerates, ABI and Hirai 
Enterprise, have opened two restaurants 100-percent 
owned by Japanese capital. 


It can also be noted that the Japanese Overseas Uranium 
Company has acquired a 25-percent share of Cominak 
(Uranium-Niger) in a joint venture with France and Spain. 


Table 3. 
Fishing and Fishery Resources (Excluding Liberia) 
Country Japanese lavestor Local Company Capital 
(% of capital) 

Senegal Taiyo (40.17) Senepesca 60m! CFA francs 
Ghana Wakashio (33.3) Ghana Tuna Fishing Co. 360,000 US dollars 
Nigeria Taiyo (30) Osadjere Fishing Co. Im naira 
Kenya Hirabo(45) Kenya Fishing Industnes 2m shillings 
Tanzania Hirabo (20) Mwanza Fishnet Manufacturers 1.7m shillings 
Mozambique Taiyo (49) Enterposto Figarifico de Pesca 200m metical 
Madagascar Taiyo (35.35) Societe Malgache de Peche? 200m Malagasy francs 

Taiyo (35) Societe des Pecheries du Boina> | 900 Malagasy francs 
1. millions 


2. Malagasy Fishing Company 


3. Boina Fisheries Company 


i) j4Source: Toyo Keizai i 1989. | 


Table 4. 
Steelworks and Related Industries 
Country Japanese Investor Local Company Capital 
(% of capital) (in millions) 

Egypt NKK Alexandria National Iron Steel Co. 233 pounds 

Kobe (5) 

Tomen (5) 

Maruhon (25) Egyptian Steel Work 300 yen 
Sudan Shin Nihon (19.64) Sudanese Stee! Products Lid. 1.230 pounds 

Mitsubishi (19.64) 
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Table 4. 
Steelworks and Related Industries (Continued) 
Country Japanese Investor Loca) Company Capital 
(% of capital) (in millions) 
Ivory Coast Nisho Iwai (27) Toles Ivoire SA! 860 CFA francs 
Nisho Iwai (12.6) Societe ivoinenne de ques et 300 CFA francs 
d’accessoires industne!s SA 
Nigeria (see Table |) 
Gabon NKK (10) Societe gabonaise des ferro-alliages> 250 CFA francs 
Okura (10) 
Nihon (5) 
1. Ivorian Sheet Metal Co. 
2. Ivorian Prefab and Industrial Fittings Co. 
3. Gabonese Ferro-Alloys Co. 
Source: Toyo Keizai 1989. 
Table 5. 
Home Appliances and Electronics 
Country Japanese Investor Local Company Capital 
(of capital) (in millions) 
Morocco Hitachi (30) Hitachi Production Maroc 2.5 dirhams 
Ivory Coast Matsushita (61.5) National Electric Co. 1,000 CFA francs 
Ghana Sanyo (25) Ghana Sanyo 2.16 cedis 
Marubeni (1 5) 
Nichimen (10) 
Kenya Sanyo (48) Sanyo Armco 6.6 shillings 
Tanzania Matsushita (100) Matsushita Electric Co. 34 shillings 
Source: Toyo Keizai 1989. 
Table 6. 
Textiles 
Country Japanesc Investor Local Company Capital 
(% of capita!) (in millions)* 
Sudan Kanematsu (10) Khartoum Shipping 1.2 pounds 
Ivory Coast Unitica (24.67) Union Industrial Textile Co. 36,000 CFA francs 
Nigena Kaiga (44.9) Arewa Textile Co. 8 naira 
Saibo (20) Nigeria 7 extile Co. 1.5 naira 
Nishizawa (57.4) Afprint North Textile Co. 1.78 naira 
Unichica (19.91) Zaria Industries Lid. 2.56 naira 
Nichimen (19.14) 
Ethiopia Tory (22.05) Ethio-Japanese STS Co. 3.33 birr 
Mitsubishi (10.5) 
Sakai (2.45) 
Uganda Marubeni (15) United Garment Industry 6 shillings 
Yamato Interna (7) 
Tanzania Nissho Iwai (7.7) Kamyn Industnes Lid. 5 shillings 
Maruzen (50) Tanzania Textile 0.195 US dollars 
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Table 6. 
Textiles (Continued) 
Coun’ry Japanese Investor Loca! Company Capital 
(% of capital) (in milliens)* 
Yamato (16.9) Kilimanjaro Blanket Corp. 4 shillings 
Marubeni (15.1) 
* Uniess otherwise noted. 
Source: Toyo Keizai 1989 
Table 7. 
Chemicals 
Country Japanese Investor Local Compeny Capital 
(% of capital) (tm millions) 
Egypt Otsuka Chemical (100) Arab Otsuka Pharmaceutical Co 1 US dollars 
Sekisui (29) Kuwaiti-Egyptian Plastic Pipe Co. | 1.29 US dollars 
Mitsui (20) 
Zaire Nichimen (18) CPA (Dyeing) 4.265 zaires 
Ethiopia Yokoma (5.2) Addis Tyre Co Lid. 5.945 birr 
Mitsubishi (0.9) 
Tanzania Yuasa (11) Yuasa Battery Lid. 13 shillings 
Zambia Kobe (0.4) Nitrogen Chemicals Ltd. 232 kwacha 
Source: Toyo Keizai 1989. 
Table 8. 
Automotive Industry 
Country lavestor Local Company Capital 
(% of capital) (is millieas) 
Tunisia Isuzu (10) hn 600 dinars 
Egypt Suzuki (20) Suzuki Egypt SAE 12.25 pounds 
Nigena Honda (30) Honda Nigena 4.5 naire 
Yamaha (17.5) and Mitsui (17.5) Yamaha Manufacturing $ naira 
Zambia Mitsubishi (90) Marunouchi Mar ufacturing 3.5 kwacha 
1. Maghreb Mechanical Industries 


Source: Toyo Keizai 1989. 


While private investment had increased yearly since the 
African countries achieved independence, it began to 
slacken noticeably in 1985. Between 1985 and December 
1989, for example, only four Japanese companies made 
investments and their investments were limited to the 
industrial sector of one country, Egypt. This represents 
an appreciable decline and is no doubt related to the 
general economic crisis that has affected the African 
continent. 


Increasingly, however, liaison offices operated by interna- 
tional trading companies (see box p 3012) are being opened 
in Africa, particularly in countries that receive a large share 
of Japan's official development assistance (ODA). 


A particularity of Japanese private investment is devel- 
oping in Liberia. Specific in nature, it consists in 
obtaining Liberian licensing for the ships of Japanese 
ship builders or owners, thus enabling the Japanese 
company to avoid paying the high taxes it would gener- 
ally pay to Tokyo and to benefit from the favorable terms 
granted by Liberia. Eight companies representing a total 
capital of more than 54 million dollars are operating in 
Liberia. 


Will the Japanese private sector take renewed interest in 
Africa? Nothing could be less certain given the existence 
of new areas for potential investment in Asia and the 
changes under way in the eastern countries. 
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When Marubeni Is Displeased... 


[Box, p 3011] 


Japanese Government agencies are frequently at pains in 
trying to make the notion of “untied” aid a part of 
day-to-day economic reality. In 1989, for instance, they 
had to call to order one of Japan's largest commercial 
firms, Marubeni, for letters it is said to have written to 
the Ugandan Government, complaining that it had lost a 
30-million-dollar telecommunications contract—the 
repair of telephone lines in three cities, a project cofi- 
nanced by Japan and the World Bank. 


The Ugandan Government suspended the project, citing 
irregularities in the call for bids process as its reason. In 
reality, according to Marubeni, the government had a 
preference for the Italian company, Sielte. 


In a letter addressed to the Ugandan Government, 
Marubeni is said to have pointed out that if the project 
were not carried out, it would have unfortunate reper- 
cussions on future Japanese aid to Uganda—in no 
manner intended as a form of pressure, merely a piece of 
advice regarding the government's good image. 


While reprimanding Marubeni for its conduct, a spokesman 
for Japan’s ministry of foreign affairs stated that Uganda 
should make certain that it abides by the instructions of the 
World Bank in awarding such contracts. 


Liaison Offices 


[Box, p 3012] 


With the African economy (excluding South Africa) 
holding less attraction for large investments, Japanese 
companies are increasingly changing their way of doing 
business. They are turning to liaison offices that take on 
the task of “placing” Japanese products locally, mostly 
by working with the official development assistance that 
the Japanese Government grants—in large amounts, it 
should be added—to underdeveloped countries. 


These liaison offices—subsidiaries of the Sogo Shosha 
(international trading companies) which have strongly 
influenced Japan's trade offensive around the werld)— 
offer two advantages: 


¢ they require very little capital; and 
¢ they are able to orient the needs of governments 
requesting official assistance from Japan. 


They are able to do this thanks to their near-perfect 
knowledge of the Japanese framework, unlike African 
civil servants who closely follow their advice in formu- 


lating national proposals. 


This way of doing things enables the state to present a 
proposal attractively and thus secure financing. At the 
same time, it enables the liaison office to earmark and 
promote the sale of Japanese goods, very often with a 
commission of 5 to 10 percent of the financing. 
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The countries of Senegal and Cameroon are rather 
revealing examples of the propensity toward these 
liaison offices. In Senegal, there are seven liaison offices 
for only one investment in industry. In Cameroon, the 
Japanese private sector is represented solely by liaison 
offices, five of them in all. 


* Policy Toward South Africa 


9IAFO212E Paris MARCHES TROPICAUX ET 
MEDITERRANEENS in French 
26 Oct 90 p 3013—FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


[Text] The “legendary rivalry” between the two pivotal 
ministries—MAE (foreign affairs) and MITI (interna- 
tional trade and industry)}—is especially well illustrated 
by Japan's relations with the Republic of South Africa. 


In keeping with the United Nations resolutions against 
South Africa, the ministry of foreign affairs issued a 
series of measures that were to serve as “the basic 
principles of Japanese policy with regard to South 
Africa.” Japan would avoid being regarded “by the rest 
of the world as a selfish and unprincipled country,” 
according to a civil servant in the MAE, by applying 
these 12 principles, which are: 


* no diplomatic relations (there is only the consulate 
opened in Pretoria in 1952); 

* no tourist visas to be issued to South African 
nationals and Japanese tourists to be advised not to 
travel to South Africa; (However, this does not pre- 
vent Japan from granting business visas to South 
Africans “on rather easy terms.”) 

* a halt in air traffic between the two countries; 

* aban on the use of South Africa Airways by Japanese 
civil servants; 

¢ the absence of cultural, educational, and sports 
exchanges between the two countries; 

¢ the gradual reduction of Japanese investment since 
1965; (A reminder of this was issued by the ministry 
of finance in 1975 to Japanese financial institutions.) 

* aban on the importation or exportation of arms; 

¢ aban on the exportation of electronic equipment that 
could be used by the South African police or Army; 

¢ an official request to Japanese companies not to 
import gold coins or Krugerrands; 

* aban on the importation of iron and steel, in effect 
since 1986; 

¢ the requirement that Japanese companies operating 
liaison offices in South Africa respect antidiscrimina- 
tion and equal opportunity regulations; and 

¢ the contriburion by Japanese companies toward the 
training and education of blacks, since 1985. 


However, this set of restrictions poses problems for 
MITI which, under the division of powers, is the sole 
Organization authorized to handle international com- 
mercial affairs directly. All the more so because the “law 
of profit” continues to be MITI’s creed, not to be 
hampered by any restrictions except those of the “logic 
of the market.” Economic relations have therefore con- 
tinued despite the bans, making Japan South Africa's top 
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trading partner in 1987, ahead of West Germany. 


Number of Japapese Companies in South Africa 
Sector Total Companies 
Shosha (trading companies) 


: 
wlalelalw|olulwlals 


It should be noted that Japanese firms control 60 percent 
of the automobile market in South Africa. Toyota, alone, 
controls 29 percent. However, given the sustained inter- 
national pressure, a shift has occurred toward 100- 
percent South African-owned companies that, using the 
knock-down method, build Japanese models in close 
collaboration with the Japan's autornobile industry that 
supplies all the components. 
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It should also be noted that 59 percent of the platinum 
imported by Japan, as well as 41 percent of its chrome 
imports and 52 percent of its manganese imports, come 
from South Africa. And these rare metals are so essential 
to the high technology sector that “if the Japanese 
Government were to decide tomorrow to ban their 
importation from South Africa, it would be catastrophic 
for the national economiy,” according to a MITI official. 


Honorary Whites 


[Box, p 3013) 


The Japanese have traditionally been typed as members 
of the “Yellow Race.” In South Africa, however, they 
have been considered “honorary whites” since 196i. 

To Pretoria, this is a way of repaying Tokyo for sending 


its fleet to counter the German aggression against Cape- 
town during World War I. 


But this “special status” could also be a “realpolitik” 
decision made in view of the new distribution of inter- 
national economic power in the carly 1960's, which gave 
Japan as the favorite. 


In 1987, about 650 Japanese nationals lived in South Africa, 
90 percent of them businessmen and their families. 
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